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TIMBER RESOURCES OF WILKES COUNTY 

Wilkes, with an area of 459,520 acrea, ia the largest county in the 
western Piedmont region and contains the heaviest stand of timber. 

The'coTinfy is shut in by mountains on every side except the east. 
The Blue Ridge is on the north and northwest boundary, while the sum- 
mit of the Brushy Mountains forms the southern boundary, except in 
the extreme southeastern part, where the Brushies turn northward into 
Yadkin County. Some of the peaks of the Blue Ridge approximate 
4,006 feet in elevation, and the main ridge is more than 3,200 feet high. 
Lbng spurs extend for several miles from the main ridge. The Brushy 
Mountains are not as high as the Blue Ridge, the highest peaks being 
about 2,700 feet. 

The Yadkin River drains practically the entire county. 

Waterpbwer sites are plentiful, and many of them have been im- 
proved, including one on the Yadkin Kiver now running an electric light 
plant. 

At least one-half of the county is absolute forest land : t. e., it is better 
adapted for the produclion of timbei' than of crops. This includes the 
rougher parts of the mountains and, in addition, aome^rough land on 
nearly every farm which 'ought' to be kept in forest.' . . ^ 

Taking the county as a whole, about twenty-five per cent of the land 
is cleared. Corn aiid wheat are the principal agricultural crops, while 
apples are produced to a considerable extent." The best farm land along 
the Yadkin River is nOw worth $75 to $150 per acre; ordinary farm 
land brings $20 to $50. Timber land is rarely worth more than $16, 
and $5 to $8 per acre is about the usual price' for the average 
"boundary." The poorest rocky land in the mountains, with a scant 
timber growth, is worth only $2 or $3 per acre. ' 

There are no surfaced wagon roads in the county, though the grade on 
some of the principal highways haa been very much improved. All the 
principal roads lead to Wilkesboro, the county seat and the terminus of 
the Wilkesboro branch of the Southern Railway, which is the only "rail- 
road in or near the county. With one small exception all the produce 
that is shipped from the county now goes over this railroad, A little 
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lumber from the southwestern corner of the county occasionally goes to 
Lenoir. 

The forests of Wilkes, which cover seventy-five per cent of the area of 
the county, contain, it is estimated, some 782,000,000 hoard feet of stand- 
ing timher, with an average stand of nearly 2,300 feet per acre. The 
principal species occur in the following proportions: Oak, twenty-six 
per cent ; chestnut, twenty-two per cent ; white pine, fifteen per cent ; 
poplar, ten per cent ; old growth shortleaf pine, nine per cent ; hemlock, 
six per cent ; second growth shortleaf and scrub pine each four per cent ; 
hickory, two per cent, and miscellaneous and scattered species the re- 
maining two per cent. 

The chestnut, white pine, and hemlock occur chiefly on the southern 
slope of the Blue Bidge and to some extent on the north slope of the 
Brushy Mountains where the chestnut type prevails. Here are found the 
heaviest stands of timber, because much of the country is remote from 
market and the forests are comparatively inaccessible. In between these 
two mountain areas are the usual mixed pine and oak forests, which are 
more accessible and therefore have been more closely cut over. Few of 
these now support a stand of Over 2 M feet per acre. Heavy stands of 
second growth pine occur through the southeastern part of the county, 
this being the oldest settled region. Such stands, mostly in small areas, 
range from 6,000 to 20,000 feet per acre. 

Lumber and wood manufacture is the largest industry of Wilkes 
County. In 1910 approximately 36,000,000 feet of lumber were cut in 
this county by about 136 sawmills, twenty-five of which were run by 
waterpower. Of this large amount of lumber thirty-three per cent was 
oak, twenty-on& per cent white pine, thirteenper cent poplar, eleven per 
cent each of chestnut and old growth shortleaf pine, and eight per cent 
second growth pine. North Wilkeshoro has several woodworking estab- 
lishments, among which are two furniture factories, a coffin factory, a 
sash and door factory, a planing mill, and an insulator-pin factory. 
Besides this there is a planing mill and a box-board factory at Eonda, 
and two box-board factories at Roaring River, one of which manufac- 
tures as a specialty, chicken-coops for railway transportation of live poul- 
try. There is also a veneer plant near Roaring Gap. A large tannery 
at North Wilkeshoro uses a large amount of chestnut oak bark and 
chestnut wood. A small tannery at Stanton uses mixed oak bark. 

Wilkes suffers greatly from fires which are usually started during dry 
times in the spring and fall by the carelessness of hunters, sawmill men, 
and farmers burning brush and rubbish. If the lumber industry, which 
has brought so much money to Wilkes County, is to continue, fires will 
have to be kept down. Little white pines are usually killed by fires ; 
chestnut timber is ruined; chestnut oak bark is damaged, and the 
growth of all species is retarded. There is some interest, however, in 
fire prevention and it is hoped that these forest fires will gradually de- 
crease in severity and number. 

In cutting timber where shortleaf pine forms all or a part of the stand, 
and where the land is not to be cleared for agriculture, plenty of wind- 
firm pines should be left to scatter seed. A second growth of pine is 
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preferable to oak or other species. It is the most satisfactory tree to 
have on one'a land ; it grows fast and makes good lumber, and it also 
grows so close together that the lumber-cnt per acre will be heavy. In 
the mountain region, second-growth white pine ia occasionally a factor 
of importance. It is needless to say that young trees of this valuable 
species should be protected. The same is true of young poplar thickets, 
where the poplars grow tall and straight and are well worth preserving 
until they attain some size. 
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TIMBER RESOURCES OF ALEXANDER CODNTY 

Alexander, with an area of 190,080 acrea, lies between the crest of the 
Brushy Mountains on the north and the Catawba Eiver on the south< 
The southern half of the county is fairly level, with the exception of a 
sharply defined area in the west which includes Barrett Mounttins, 
several peaks of which are about 1,800 feet high. The northern half 
consist-s of more or les3 undulating country, interspersed with low 
mountains, offshoots of the Brushy Mountains, which form on the north 
a continuous range, nowhere of great altitude, the highest points hardly 
exceeding 2,500 feet in elevation. 

The entire county is within the drainage basin of the Catawba Biver, 
Middle Little River and Lower Little River being its principal tribu- 
taries within the county. On the latter sufficient water-power ia de- 
veloped to run two cotton mills. 

About half of the southern part of the county is cleared, the remain- 
ing half being in woodlots, except, on Barrett Mountains, where only 
from ten to twenty per cent is cleared land. Fully one-third of the 
land which has been cleared in the Brushy Mountains is reverting to 
forest, and growing up with scrub and shortleaf pines. About thirty- 
eight per cent of the whole county is cleared and as much as two-thirds 
may eventually be profitably used for agriculture. The remaining one- 
third is absolute forest land, and should be permanently kept in forest. 

Farm laud is worth $20 to $60 per acre, while mountain land can be 
bought for from $5 to $10, except where it has been improved with 
apple orchards or the like. 

Only five per cent of the area of the county is held in tracts of over 
500 acres in extent, the rest 9,427, being split up into small farms from 
50 to 200 acres in extent. 

The only railway is the Charlotte and Taylorsville branch of the 
Southern Railway which runs from Taylorsville in a southeasterly di- 
rection to Slatesville and Charlotte. Fair public roads penetrate the 
county in all directions, hut there are no surfaced roads. The main 
roads running north, west, and south from Taylorsville are excellent the 
greater part of the year. 
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Cotton and corn are the chief crops in the southern part of the county, 
while in the north the farmers raise corn, wheat, and apples, orcharding 
being quite successful in the Brushy Mountain region. 

Sixty-two per cent of Alexander is still in forest growth, supporting 
an average stand of about 1,300 board feet per acre or a total stand of 
just over 150 million board feet. The percentages of the different species 
are approximately as follows: Oak, thirty per cent; chestnut, sixteen 
per cent ; old growth of forest pine, fifteen per cent ; second growth pine, 
thirteen per cent; scrub pine, eleven per cent; poplar, eight per cent; 
white pine and hemlock, two per cent each; other species, three per cent. 
It is estimated that twenty per cent of the forest area of the county is 
old field pine stands, only a portion of which, however, are old enough 
to be merchantable. Good stands of this type will cut from 5 to 12 M 
board feet per acre. Nine per- cent is of the chestnut type, this being 
entirely in the mountains. The rest of the forest is the usual pine and 
oak of the Piedmont region or the oak forest from which all the pine has 
been removed. Good stands of this and of the chestnut type will cut 
3 to 5 M feet per acre, but the average of the present culled stands is 
hardly more than 1,500 feet per acre. 

I^umbering is an important industry. There were about 50 sawmills 
in operation in 1910, cutting all or part of the time, the lumber cut 
amounted in that year to nearly 8 1-2 million feet, half of which was 
second growth pine, the rest being chiefly oak and forest pine. Some 
sawmills make a specialty of cutting oak into various kinds of wagon 
timber in the woods. One man will cut 15,000 oak felloes, and another 
cut the oak from a 200-acre tract into axles, bolsters, tongues, coupling- 
poles, etc., all being shipped to Winston-Salem and other manufacturing 
points. Nearly two thousand cords of chestnut oak bark are shipped 
annually from Alexander, most of it going to Old Fort or to Morganton. 
Chestnut wood is also occasionally shipped to Old Fort. 

There are two planing mills and a veneer factory at Taylorsville, also 
two more planing mills at Hiddenite and Stony Point, but no furniture 
factories are now operating in the county. 

In February, 1898, there was a big fire which swept over the greater 
part of the Barrett Mountains. It was very destructive, and all that 
remains now on the greater part of the western slope is blackened chest- 
nut and pine stubs, and little black oak and chestnut sprouts, with scrub 
pine coming in. The land is recuperating very slowly, and it will be 
many years before the scrub pine is worth cutting. The oak sprouts 
never will amount to anything. Fires occasionally burn over portions 
of the Brushy Mountains, but no very destructive ones have occurred 
for several years. Fires are not common in other parts of the county. 
It is of the first importance that fires be kept out of the forest. They 
work great harm by killing young trees, by weakening older ones, and 
by burning up the humus which should be left to enrich the soil. 

When old-field pine is to be allowed to grow to sawlog size it is often 
of advantage to thin out the dead and inferior pines, and use them for 
fuel, and give the rest a better chance to grow. 
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Stout, wind-firm, ahortleaf pines should be left as seedtrees whenever 
timber ia cut, either in ori^nal forest, second growth, or old-field. All 
scrub pines should be cut in such cases, otberwise the new growth will 
be largely scrub pine. 
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TIMBER RESOURCES OF CLEVELAND COUNTY 

Cleveland has an area of 310,400 acres. With the exception of the 
extreme northern end, its topography is characterized by broad rolling 
ridges and comparatively shallow valleys. In the north the mountains 
or knobs rise to a considerable elevation and their crests form the divid- 
ing line between Cleveland and Burke counties. South of the higher 
peaks the county is somewhat broken, the ridges being rather narrow and 
the stream valleys deep. This region of foothill ridges continues for a 
strip some four or five miles wide along its northern border. The county 
is well drained by the Buffalo Creek and First Broad River, along which 
streams the land slopes rather steeply and has eroded badly. The bottom 
land is very little cultivated on account of its wet and marshy condition. 

Two kinds of soil are commonly found in Cleveland County. The 
usual red clay occurs in the greatest abundance, while a gray sandy loam 
is found frequently and 'covers considerable areas. Both these soils are 
fairly productive. Improved methods of farming are resulting in in- 
creased yields of corn and cotton, the important crops. The cultivation 
of wheat, oats and cowpeas is also increasing rapidly. 

The Southern and Seaboard Railroads cross the southern half of the 
coiinty, and a narrow-gauge railroad runs from Shelby north to Lawn- 
dale. As a rule the roads are much better than in the counties farther 
west. Some of the townships still repair their roads by calling out the 
hands, while others more progressive have voted taxes and are putting 
their roads into excellent repair. Bridges are being built and in some 
cases well graded roads are being constructed by convict labor. Timber 
products are often hauled from twelve to fifteen miles, and it is no 
uncommon thing for farmers to haul grain twenty miles to mill. 

Shelby is the shipping point for a large amount of lumber which is 
hauled in or brought by the narrow-gauge railroad and manufactured, 
or dressed. A number of cotton mills are operating in the county. 

Although farming has received a great impetus within the past few 
years and large crops are produced, the total amount of land in cultiva- 
tion has, if anything, decreased. Less land in cultivation but better 
methods and more intensive tillage is the present rule. Southwest from 
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Shelby, however, some increase in the amount of cleared land was noted. 
Stands of old-field pine are being cut down, and com and cotton raised 
on the land. In many cases farmers owning timber are doing their own 
logging and hire sawmills to cut their timber for $3 per M. 

Taking Cleveland as a whole, the forest, which occupies fifty-three 
per cent of the total area of the county is estimated to contain a stand 
of about 180,000 M feet of timber, of which 72,000 M is second-growth 
pine, 31,000 M old growth pine, and 61,000M,oak. The remainder is 
divided about equally between poplar and hickory. The mixed pine and 
hardwood type comprises about forty-eight per cent of the forest. Along 
the railroads where the land has been heavily cut over the even-aged 
second growth is a mixture of young pine and oaks. The proportion of 
pine varies largely, but is usually as much or more than was in the 
original forests. Except in the northern part the forest pine has been 
mostly cut out. The present stand consists of short, rather scrubby 
oaks and second-growth pines which were either too small for timber 
when the land was cut over or which have seeded in since from some of 
the large defective trees which were left. In the mountain coves and 
on certain other areas practically pure hardwoods form the stand. 
White and chestnut oaks are the important trees with some black oak 
and scattering ash, beech and maple. On the upper slopes and ridge 
tops of the same region is found nearly all the remaining forest pine of 
the county. 

Thirty per cent of the forest is of old-field pine type which, with 
the exception of the extreme northern part, is generally distributed over 
the county. The age and density of the, stands vary greatly. Many of 
the older and better stands cut from 15 to 20 M feet to the acre, though 
10 M feet is nearer an average of the stands that are being cut. There 
are many younger stands which in a comparatively few years ought to 
produce saw timber. 

A third type occurs along the larger streams.- The filling up of the 
rivers has made the bottom land more or less swampy so that cultivation 
has ceased und a thick tangle of sycamore, willow, river birch, poplar 
and maple has come in. 

The growing scarcity of timber and the steady increase in stumpage 
values is given as the reason by three of the largest lumbermen for 
moving their mills out of the State. The timber has by no means been 
exhausted, however, but is being sold more and more by owners who are 
beginning to see the inadvisabilify of disposing of all of it. 

In 1910 nearly 60 sawmills cut in Cleveland approximately 14,000 M 
feet of lumber, seventy per cent of which was old-field pine and twenty 
per cent forest pine. Only a very small amount of oak and poplar was 
cut. Years ago large amounts of cordwood were cut to run the cotton 
mills, but since the use of electricity has become general this industry 
has declined. Pine pulp wood, however, is now being increasingly 
shipped from this county, nearly 1,600 cords being cut in 1910. About 
10,000 ties were also cut in that year. 

Although the greater part of the county is comparatively free from 
forest fires, the mountains, unfortunately, bum almost every year, and 
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not only is the young growth killed, but mature timher ia frequently 
killed or badly damaged. Along the railroads the fires are usually small, 
but in the extreme southeastern part of the county, about Kings Moun- 
tain, fires are frequent and keep the land barren and unproductive. 

The present practice of cutting clean muat be modified if future stands 
of any value are to be obtained. Already the lack of sufficient seed trees 
is beginning to be seen in the sparse stocking of many old fields recently 
turned out. 

The demand for pulp wood and cordwood affords a splendid oppor- 
tunity for profitable thinnings which if well executed will yield not only 
a fair amount of cordwood, but will give a maximum amount of clear 
lumber. 

The southern pine beetle has been very active during the past season 
and many fin© stands of old-field timber have been wholly or partly 
killed, in several localitiea. Vigorous insect control operations should 
be undertaken at once. 
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TIMBER RESOURCES OF CATAWBA COUNTY 

Catawba County for the most part is level or gently rolling. The most 
noteworthy elevation is Baker Mountain, southwest of Hickory, 1,800 
feet hi^, or about 600 feet above tlie general level of the country. It is 
practically an isolated peak, and is a conspicuous object over the weal- 
em half of the county. Anderson Mountain, six miles east of Maiden, 
afid very near the southern boundary, is aJaont 1,550 feet high. Its 
eoBthem elope is quite abrupt, but a series of low ridges stretch for a 
long distance to the north. About one-half of the county is drained by 
the Catawba River, which forms the entire northern and east^Ti bound- 
ary, while the southwestern half is drained by the Little Oatawba Eiver, 
which rises in Burke County, to the east. 

The largest developmoits of waterpower are at Brookes cotton mills, 
on Henry Fork, two miles south of Hickory, and at a Bviaheir of mlUs 
on the Catawba River, Bowtheaet of Oatawba Station. 

The greater part «f the land is split into small holdings, nearly all of 
which are farms containing more or iese woodland in the form of farm 
woodlots. 

The Southern R«ilway passes through the north central part of 
Catawba County, front east to west, and the Carolina aDd Northwest- 
ern crosses the county from the south to the nMthweatem corner, par*!- 
l^ing the Southern for a distance of ten miles. The wagon roads, which 
are numerous, are excellent in dry weather, thotigh they beoome rough 
and muddy in wot weather, especially towards the end of winter. There 
are no surfaced roads in the county. 

One-half of Catawba is now forested, thon^ one-fourth of this forest 
area has at one time been cleared, but has been abaudtmed aiid gnown up 
to second-growth pine. Near the railroads, and espeeially within a few 
miles of Hickory, from W to 70 per cent is cleared, but the proportion 
of cleared land falls off to only about 2^ per cent in the southeast eor»er 
of the couiity ea«t of Anderson Mountain, where the largest amount of 
old-field pine is found. 

Twenty years ago land at some distance from the railway sold at 
$2 to $3 per acre. Such land is now worth ten times as much. Gkwd 
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farms near the towns are worth $50 to $100 per acre. Timber land is 
worth from $2 to $15 per acre, the latter being the value of second- 
growth pine stands yielding 10,000 to 15,000 feet board measure per acre. 
Increase in assessed values has not kept pace with increase in sale values. 

Agriculture is the most important industry of the county, the chief 
crops being cotton and corn. Sweet potatoes, tobacco, and sugar-cane 
are also grown. 

Cotton factories are in operation at Hickory, Newton, Maiden, and 
elsewhere. Numerous woodworking factories make furniture, wagons, 
and building material from the lumber cut in this and adjoining 
connlies. 

A tannery is in operation at Hickory, but the bark used by it comes 
from the counties to the north. 

Forests of hardwood and "forest" pine formerly covered nearly the 
whole county. At present, however, they are restricted to woodlots 
whose owners wish to preserve the timber, or who hold it at a high price. 
Sometimes all the pine has been cut out, leaving only the hardwoods ; in 
fact, "forest" pine is getting very scarce. There is a little of it near 
Anderson Mountain, and occasional small bodies may be seen in the 
outlying parts of the county. Uncut stands of this class of forest yield 
from 2,500 to 4,000 feet, board measure, per acre, occasional yields of as 
much as 6,000 feet per acre, however, being secured. Where such forests 
have been partially or entirely cut over second-growth pine usually comes 
in. This is the common forest in all parts of the county, 66 per cent 
of the forest area being oak and pine. The proportion of the several 
. species varies greatly, but as a rule pine is predominant. On only five 
per cent of the woodland is pine not found. 

Areas of old-field pine are common throughout the county. Large 
tracts, however, are rare, it being the exception to find one covering 
more than ten acres. However, nearly 30 per cent of the forest area of 
the county is of this type. Stands are often quite heavy, yields of 12 to 
15 M feet per acre being quite frequent, while tracts yielding from 20 to 
25 M per acre have been cut. 

Taken as a whole, the forests of Catawba have been estimated to con- 
tain a stand of about 96,000,000 board feet, or a Mttle less than 750 board 
feet per acre, divided up as follows: Second-growth pine, fifty-two per 
cent ; forest pine eight per cent ; oak, twenty-eight per cent ; poplar, four 
per cent; hickory, three per cent; scrub pine and other scattered species, 
five per cent. 

Catawba has been a great lumber producing county for many years, 
but lumbering is on the decline. There were, however, over fifty circular 
sawmills operating in 1910 for at least a portion of the year. They cut 
that year a little over 10,000,000 feet of lumber, seventy-three per cent 
of which was old-field pine, three per cent forest pine, twenty-two per 
cent oak, and nearly two per cent poplar. Most of the' oak is used by 
the two furniture factories and the wagon factory at Hickory, while the 
pine is manufactured into building and finishing materials or into box- 
boards, or is shipped away in the rough. Hickory is used for axe handles 
and picker-sticks, and most of the poplar for furniture. 
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Twenty years ago the best "foreat" pine atumpage could be bought for 
25 to 50 ceut3 per tree, in almost unlimited quantities, within a few 
miles of Hickory. At the present time the small amount of forest pine 
which is left is worth about $4 per thousand, and oak ia worth about the 
same. Within the past seven or eight years second-growth and old-field 
pine, which was formerly considered _ worthless, has come into the 
market, and while the stumpage price is low — about $1.00 to $1.50 per 
thousand — it will undoubtedly increase, and will soon be the chief 
supply for the sawmills. ' 

Although a considerable amount of sawing is done for local use, the 
greater part of the lumber from the western part of the county is hauled 
to Hickory, while that from the eastern part is hauled to Maiden, New- 
ton, Catawba, and other points, and shipped to Hickory or Statesville. 
Some lumber from Caldwell, Alexander, and Burke counties is also 
hauled to Hickory. A few persons haul lumber from Rutherford County 
to Hickory, a distance of 20 to 25 miles, making one trip in two days. 

Forest lands in this county are not in compact bodies, so fires do not 
as a rule make much headway, and rarely spread over large areas. Some 
woodlots show evidence of many fires, however, and more care is needed 
in handling fire on the part both of the farmer and the sawmill mail. 
The southern pine beetle has done considerable damage to stands of old- 
field pine in the southeastern part of the county, and if its depredations 
extend, strong measures should be taken to control it. 
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TIMBER RESOURCES OF MECKLENBURG COUNTY 

Mecklenburg County contains 377,600 acres. Its topography is gently 
rolling, typical of the middle Piedmont plateau region. The stream 
valleys are, shallow and the intervening ridges are low and broad. Along 
the Catawba River which bounds the county on the west and along the 
larger creeks, low steep bluffs occur, while back from the streams for a 
few miles prououiiced ridges and narrow valleys are found. 

The commonest soil is the customary red clay which occurs widely 
throughout the county, while the gray or white sandy loam is found 
only in comparatively small areas at irregular intervals. The soil of 
the black jack belt which extends in a strip from one-half mile to three 
miles wide in a northeast and southwest direction across the southern 
part of the county, is a deep black sandy loam upon which are scattered 
loose nigger-head boulders. 

Mecklenburg, which is one of the foremost agricultural counties of 
the State, contains practically no large tracts of land. Only three tracts, 
containing between 1,000 and 11,000 acres, are held. All other farms or 
plantationa are smaller. There are comparatively few farms over 500 
acres, the average being from 100 to 200 acres. 

As most of the land is capable of being cleared and farmed, its value 
is determined largely by its location and its agricultural productivity. 
The county is really a woodlot county, forest and farm-lauil being held 
together. Good farming land near Charlotte, including woodland, is 
valued at from $100 to $200 an acre. Farming land near a railroad or 
on a macadam road is usually held at from $50 t« $100 an acre. Land in 
the black .jack belt is said to be worth from $20 to $50, but probably very 
little can be bought for much less than $50. Near Sardis a tract of 
cut-over land along the macadam road is held at about $50 an acre. On 
the macadam road it would be worth from $15 to $20 less. 

The transportation facilities of the county are unexcelled. The Sea- 
board crosses the county from northwest to southeast, one line of the 
Southern from southwest to northeast, and another line of the same road 
from north to south. All lines center at Charlotte, in the center of tte 
county. The network of macadamized highways extending out of Char- 
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■lotte are the crowning glory of Mecklenburg's transportation system. 
These roads are famous throughout the country and it is in a large 
measure owing to them that the present high values of land obtain. 
The large amount of land under cultivation is partly due to the ease of 
transporting the produce to market. The cheapness with which lum- 
ber and eordwood can be hauled to Charlotte over these splendid roads 
has resulted in the removal of practically all of the original forest and 
a great deal of the old-field growth. 

Cotton and corn raising are the chief agricultural pursuits. Some 
dairying is carried on and grass fields are frequent furnishers of pasture 
and hay. Cotton milling throughout the county is the chief manufac- 
turing industry. In Charlotte, however, many different kinds of manu- 
factured products are turned out. 

With the fine transportation system, the fairly good quality of the 
soil, and the high price of com and cotton, there is very little land which 
may not be cleared up for agriculture. The amount of absolute forest 
land is very small and will ultimately be confined only to the steep bluffs 
along the streams and to the more stony unproductive ridges. 

Forests now cover about forty-three per cent of the county. Of this 
about forty per cent is old-field pine type, while practically all the rest 
is the original mixture of pine and hardwoods, which has been repeat- 
edly culled. Only about seven per cent of the forest has no pine in it. 
The old field pine stands will average about 1,500 feet of merchantable 
timber per acre, as they have been largely cut out. The remaining 
stands are uniformly open and understocked, with short Umby trees. 

There are many dense stands of second-growth pine and hardwoods 
which are in very good condition. On these areas the timber has been 
culled out and the defective old trees removed later for firewood leaving 
the land unencumbered by the slowly dying trees which are so fre- 
quently left. 

The culled forest, which includes the remains of the original forest, 
does not cover more than fifteen or twenty per cent of the total area. 
The greater part of the forest is mixed pine, oak and hickory, with a 
continually increasing amount of red cedar in the undergrowth. 

In the blackjack belt, pine is infrequent and willow oak becoines im- 
portant. Along the river also there is little pine and white oak and 
Spanish oak are the more important trees, with some post oak, hickory 
and poplar. The oak of this section is much better than that found in 
some of the counties further west. 

Taking the county as a whole, it was estimated that there were about 
eighty-five million board feet of standing timber in its woodland. Of 
this half was second-growth pine, one-third oak and about one-eighth old 
growth or mature pine. The remainder was chiefly poplar and hickory. 

About 30 sawmills turned out in 1910 a little less than four and a half 
million feet of lumber. All out comparatively small amounts, none ex- 
ceeding 500 M feet a year. Most of the mills are run for a compara- 
tively few months in connection with cotton gins. Farmers do most of 
their logging, hiring mills to cut for them. Lumber is usually cut when 
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some special demand arises for material for a house or bam to be 
erected in the immediate neighborhood. 

Two-thirds of the lumber cut is second-growth pine, the remainder 
being pretty evenly divided between old growth pine and oak. The re- 
maining good timber is held by wealthy or prosperous owners, who will 
not cut or sell their timber. Such holdings, however, are becoming 
steadily fewer and the tendency is for lai^e plantations to be cut over, 
cleared, and cut up into small farms. 

In Mecklenburg County particular attention should be given to saving 
seed treea where there is a desire to keep the land in forest. Farmers 
should make thinnings and resist the temptation to cut their land clean 
for cordwood. The excellent roads permit them to market the wood to 
advantage and the local demand for pine lumber will certainly furnish a 
market for all that can be grown, even under proper management. 

More attention should be given fire prevention. Because they are 
infrequent and usually do little damage and are easily controlled, people 
seem rather indifferent ' to them. Railroads and careless brush burning 
are the cause of most fires here. 
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TIMBER RESOURCES OF CABARRUS COUNTY 

Cabarrus, with an area of 232,680 acres, lies in the lower and 
Bmoother section of the Piedmont section. The ridges are wide and roll- 
ing. Along the streams the land is still considerably broken, bat no- 
where are the hills as steep and long as they are farther to the north- 

Kocky River furnishes the chief drainage for the county. A number 
of tributary creeks flowing generally southward swell this stream during 
its southeasterly progress, 

Five important soil types are found. The most common and impor- 
tant type is the Cecil red clay which is found throughout the county. 
In fairly close relations with this is the Iredell sandy loam which is also 
of very general occurrence. A third important soil is the "blackjack" 
or "waxy" land which occurs chiefly in two large bodies in the western 
and southwestern part of the county. 

In a strip occupying nearly the entire eastern edge of the county 
known as the "slate belt" a slaty soil of rather poor quality is found. 
The alluvial silt is restricted to the comparatively narrow bottoms along 
the streams. 

At the present time about forty-seven per cent of Cabarrus County is 
cleared. The northwestern portion of the county is a fine farming sec- 
tion with a comparatively small proportion of forest, while in the 
rougher southeastern part the forest area is much more extensive. The 
amount and quality of timber make this the most important lumber 
section of the county. Ownership of land throughout this county is 
confined to comparatively small holdings, only a few plantations con- 
taining from 1,100 to 1,200 acres. The majority of farms are from 100 
to 500 acres. The timber land is held in tracts of from 10 to 200 acres, 
usually in connection with farms. 

The usual assessed value of land is from $6 to $7 an acre. Some land, 
however, is listed as low as $3 or $4 an acre, while some is listed at from 
$10 to $15 per acre. The rates are generally supposed to represent 
about forty per cent of the actual sale value, though in some cases own- 
ers have refused to sell for four times ihe assessed value. 
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The main line of the Southern Bailway passes nearly north and south 
through the western half of the county. Macadam roads extending five 
milea in each direction from the county seat have already been con- 
structed, and a chaingang is kept at work continuing the surfacing of 
the principal highways with stone. The dirt roads are worked by taxa- 
tion and as a rule are in fair condition. 

Concord is a large cotton manufacturing center, about twenty mills 
being operated in or close to this city. Several others are scattered over 
the county. 

Cotton is the money crop of the county, though com, wheat, and oats 
are also of importance. Concord is the chief market and shipping point 
not only for cotton, but also for lumber, which is still an important 
product of the county. 

Two furniture factories at Concord and Mt. Pleasant use nearly 
1,500 M feet annually, and approximately 3,000 M feet of lumber is 
shipped from the county. Nearly 6,500 M feet of lumber is cut each 
year and about 500 M feet of southern pine imported. It ia thus seen 
that about 2,500 M feet of lumber is annually consumed in Cabarrus 
County. 

Virgin stands of timber are a thing of the past. The best forest 
pine and choicest oak has been largely cut. Taking the forests of 
Cabarrus as a whole there is still an estimated total stand of 130,000 
M feet of timber, 46,000 M of which is second-growth pine, 20,000 M old 
growth pine, and 52,000 M oak. There is also a small amount of 
hickory, poplar, and sweet gum. On the uplands oak and pine are 
usually mixed. About fifty-two per cent of the forest is of this type, 
while about twenty-six per cent contains little or no piue. A 
strip of conspicuous size containing no forest pine is in the northeast 
comer of the county. The blackjack land in the western part of the 
county ia also free from forest pine. On the lower bluffs and well 
drained bottoms oak is also the characteristic forest with little or no 
pine. The culled parts of the forest are in varying conditions of pro- 
ductivity. In many eases, especially where portable mills have ope- 
rated, they have been heavily culled and all the best timber removed, 
leaving unsound and decadent trees and trees of inferior species. In 
such cases a predominance of hickory and post oak are usually found 
which are as a rule defective and which are reproducing to an undue 
extent. Where the forests have been culled for local use the condition 
of the forest is better. Such boundaries are usually remote from the 
railroad or have been held by people who refuse to sell. In most cases 
the young growth which follows the heavy cutting of forest land con- 
tains an increased percentage of pine. In the northeast corner of 
Cabarrus, near Gold Hill, there is a considerable area which has been 
cut nearly clean to supply mining timbers. This region is now covered 
with a 10 to 20 year old stand of mixed hardwood sprouts and pine. 
South of Concord there is also much young growth of pine and hard- 
wood which has reestablished itself within the last fifteen to twenty 
years on land which had been cut over but never cultivated. 

Old-field pine is of great importance in Cabarrus, about twenty-two 
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per cent of the forest area being of this type. Stands of ahort-leaf pine 
from ten to seventy years of age are common. Perhaps the best ex- 
amples of complete restocking and large yields are found along Rocky 
River, 

About thirty sawmills were operating in this county in 1910, at least 
half of which ran only a part of the year and cut chiefly for local con- 
sumption. iNearly forty per cent of the output was oak, the remainder 
being half old-field pine and half old growth or forest pine. 

Forest fires are fortunately of infrequent occurrence, for the forest is 
generally so broken by cleared land and roads that fires once started 
are easily controlled. The fires do occur, however, the most frequent 
causes being the burning over of new grounds by the farmers, the rail- 
roads or sawmill operations. Areas near Gold Hill and east of Qeorge- 
ville have suffered most from fires. 

Much old-field pine has been killed the past summer by insects. 
Lightning and the careless cutting of timber being frequently respon- 
sible for such attacks. In parts of the county control operations should 
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TIMBER RESOURCES OF IREDELL COUNTY 

Iredell ia one of the larger counties of the State, containing 378,880 

The central part of the county, constituting part of the divide .between 
the Catawba and the South Yadkin rivers, is a rolling, or in many 
places nearly level plateau which becomes more broken and irregular as 
the larger streams are approached. In the north end of the county, 
near the headwaters of Hunting Creek, the surface is more irregular, 
low, steep knobs being scattered through this part of the county. A 
survey has been made by the United States Bureau of Soils in coopera- 
tion with the State Board of Agriculture. The map shows two pre- 
dominating classes of soil, Cecil red clay being the more prevalent, 
while the Cecil sandy loam soil is also common. Small areas of Dur- 
ham sandy loam and Hemdon stony loam are also found. The latter 
is confined to the northwestern corner of the county. 

The southern part of Iredell is well supplied with transportation 
facilities. The Western North Carolina and Charlotte and Taylorsville 
branches of the Southern cross at Statesville, the county seat, which is 
located near the central part of the county. 

As yet north Iredell depends on macadam roads, extending from 
Statesville toward Turnersburg and Olin. . A survey is at present being 
made for a railroad to run from Statesville north through Yadkin 
County, to Mount Airy, in Surry County. 

The county has recently begun the construction of macadam roads by 
convict labor, and already fine roads extend from Mooresville west, and 
from Statesville east, and north for a number of miles. Iredell has now 
the distinction of being one of the very few counties which employs a 
technically trained road engineer. 

Much attention is being given to improved methods of farming. In 
the southern part of the county a good deal of cotton ia raised. In the 
north cotton is of less importance and com and wheat are the main 
crops. Grass grows well throughout the county, and while most farm- 
ers own several head of cattle, the tendency is toward an increase of the 
niunber. 
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Old fields are still being turued out to grow up to pine, but the amouut 
of land which is annually cleared about offsets the amount which is 
abandoned. Each man tills slightly less land than formerly, but devotes 
more attention to it. The gradual increase in population accounts for 
the even balance of cultivated and non-cultivated land. As the popula- 
tion increases, more and more land will be cleared. At least half the 
land at present in forest can in time be profitably cleared for farming. 

Fifty-four per cent of the area of Iredell is still in woods. The three 
main forest types occur in the following proportions: Mixed pine and 
hardwoods, forty-seven per cent ; oak forests, eighteen per cent ; and old- 
field type, thirty-five per cent. The stands of mixed pine and hardwood 
have been largely culled of the original forest pine, and fine stands of 
mixed oaks remain here and there. Where lumbering operations were 
heavy and the oaks were wholly or partly removed, thus opening up the 
stand, a large amount of pine is found in the second growth. Where, 
however, nothing but pine was cut, the stand is now largely hardwoods. 
Where reproduction of pine has not taken place and all the old pine 
removed, practically a pure oak forest ia found. Here white oak, post 
oak, Spanish oak, and black oak are the important trees, with some 
hickory, poplar, and chestnut oak. 

The uniformly good stand of young growth throughout these two 
types promises well for a future stand of timber. Both pine and hard- 
woods grow very well, and whether the stand baa been opened up enough 
for pine reproduction, or has been kept close and reproduced to hard- 
woods, the sylvical condition is very good. 

On about half of the old-field type the timber is large enough to saw. 
Such merchantable stands will average from 3 M to 4 M feet, board 
measure, per acre. The larger stands frequently yield as high as 
twenty thousand feet per acre, while in exceptional cases about thirty 
thousand feet has been obtained. On the remaining old-field areas the 
pinea are too small to be figured as saw timber, but in ten years' time 
most of them will yield an average of at least two thousand feet. 

These old-field stands are yielding most of the pine timber cut in the 
county. They are rather open and have many breaks and gaps in them, 
and much of the timber ia knotty and limby. 

In northern Iredell the old fields which are being turned out seed up 
particularly well, as there are invariably enough seed trees to supply 
seed. 

On a cutover area near River Hill scattered pines had been left 
and the land was restocking to an exceedingly fine stand of small pines 
from six inches to two feet tall. Throughout northern Iredell this tree 
is known as "hickory" pine, on account of its excellence for firewood. 

On the bottoms along the streams a thick forest growth has in many 
cases sprung up on land which was cultivated until the filling up of the 
stream beds caused it lo become too swampy. Sycamore, river birch, 
red gum, willow ash, and maple are the important trees here. The 
drier portions of this land grow good crops of hay, and the greater part 
of it will no doubt in time be reclaimed by drainage. 

The average stand of timber on the forest land of Iredell is estimated 
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to be about 960 board feet per acre, or a total stand for the county of 
185 million feet, divided up about as followB : Second-growth pine, 
78,000 M; old growth pine, 19,000 M; oak, 83,000 M; the remainder 
being chiefly hickory and poplar. 

At present lumber is one of the most important products of the 
county. About 107 sawmills cut nearly 21,000,000 feet of lumber in 
1910, sixty-four per cent of which was old-field pine, nine per cent 
forest or old growth pine, and twenty-five per cent oak. Under the cus- 
tomary methods and at the present rate of cutting and shipping pine 
and making the oak into furniture, the timber industry will soon become 
of less and less importance. 

Comparatively few sawmills work all the time. Most of the operators 
own cotton gins, or threshing machines. The sawing season with them 
extends from about December up until June, Pine is handled chiefly 
during the winter. The forest pine is nearly all cut oiit. The oaks are 
now being cut for the furniture factories and for ties, of which at least 
16,000 were cut in 1910. Almost no hickory is cut. Poplar also is 
scarce, being largely cut out. In the northwest corner of the county 
there is a good deal of chestnut oak land, most of which is sprouts, as 
the larger timber has been cut and the tan hark stripped off and sold, 
often leaving the timber to rot. 

At present there are very few fires and what occur are extinguished 
as soon as possible. Carelessness in clearing land is the most serious 
cause of fires. 

The stock law has been in force for years to everybody's satisfaction. 
The tendency of farmers to raise more stock and therefore to fence in 
their timbered land for pasture, if carried to too great an extent, is 
likely in time to seriously affect the hardwood reproduction. At pres- 
ent this is not a matter of importance. 

Under conservative management there will be no trouble in producing 
a large amount of timber continuously. Better quality of pine can be 
grown if attention is given to securing proper stocking of the "turned 
out" areas. The period of its production can be materially shortened by 
thinnings. The hardwood forest, if cut to a diameter limit of from 16 
to 18 inches at breast height, can be depended on to produce a large 
amount of timber to supply the furniture factories and other local 
demands. 
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TIMBER RESOURCES OF ROWAN COUNTY 

RowaiL is one of the middle Piedmont counties situated almost half- 
way between the South Carolina and the Virginia lines. It is of medium 
size, its area Iwing 309,150 acres. It-s topography is on the whole fairly 
level or slightly rolling, though falling off into steeper aod rougher 
country along the Yadkin Hiver, which forms its eastern awj southern 
boundaries. It is drained by several considerable creeks, all flowing in 
an easterly direction and emptying into the Yadkin. These creeks 
furnish little waterpower, but there is much undeveloped power on tUe 
Yadkin River which will no doubt be developed now that the Winston- 
Salem Southbound Railroad is running down the valley. 

The soil is largely a gray or yellow gravd, though considerable areas 
of red clay soil are found in several localities. About thirty-six per 
cent of the area of the county is still in forest growth, varying from ten 
per cent aronnd Salisbury to eighty and even ninety per cent over con- 
^derable areas in the southeast corner of the county. Much of the land 
that is now in woods will when cleared be good agricultural land, though 
from ten to fifteen per ee»it of the total area of the county is better 
suited to the production of timber than to agriculture. The Und is 
practically all owned in small tracts, less than twenty holdings contain- 
ing over 6.00 acres each, and only four tracts exceeding one thouaan/1 
acres eaoh in extent. The avera^ assessed value of land varies from $5 
to $9 an acre, but little land could now be bought for $15 an acre, and 
the great majority of farms are worth from $20 to $25 an acre. 

A mineral-bearing belt crosses the southeast comer of the county, and 
here much mining of gold and iron has been carried on. Gold Hill in 
this belt has been one of the principal mining towns in the State, though 
little is being done there now. The quality of the soil in this region is 
comparatively poor, in consequence of which only a very small part of 
the area has been cleared up. Land in this region is worth less than in 
any other part of the county, being assessed at from $2 to $5 per acre. 

The main line of the Southern Railway and three important branches 
cross the county, furnishing excellent transportation facilities for prac- 
tically the whole of the county. The Southbound Railroad, recaiUy 
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